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Serving 1,200 loudspeakers 
on the South Bank Site 


The public address and crowd control 
systems on the Festival of Britain South 
Bank Site comprise over 1,200 loudspeakers, 
all fed from Central Control. The installa- 
tion and operation of these systems, in addi- 
tion to the television distribution, is entirely 


the work and responsibility of Rediffusion. 


When the question is considered of 


introducing broadcast relay facilities to a 
local community, the example of the 
Festival authorities in selecting the services 
of Rediffusion cannot be bettered. 
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Central Rediffusion Services Limited, Carlton House, Lower 
Regent Street, London, $.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 0221/30 
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Plannin g under Way 


THE MORE we study the Progress 
Report on the work of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning for the 
eight years of its life (HMSO, Cmd 
8204, 5s.) the more significant we 
find it. Sir Arthur Salter, as chairman 
of the council of the TCPA, has 
advised all supporters of planning to 
read it attentively, not only for the 
valuable information it contains, but 
for clues as to the state of mind of the 
new Ministry of Local Government 
and Planning on their own practice 
and policy—as to the points, for ex- 
ample, on which they are clear and 
confident, and as to those on which 
they may seem to have doubts, either 
of the perfection of planning law and 
machinery or of their own use of 
them. The Minister himself has 
spoken of the directions in which he is 
modifying the administration, and 
has indicated that amendment of the 
financial sections of the 1947 Act will 
be necessary (in a new Parliament). 
It is of the utmost importance that 
believers in planning, and especially 
those who are concerned for its 
human and social purposes, shall 
make this report a starting point for 





creating a much livelier public 
interest in the whole planning pro- 
cess. 

The critical analysis that the 
planning situation now calls for will 
require hard thinking and months of 
time. Let us first pay a sincere tribute 
to this report. It is a carefully pre- 
pared, commendably full and highly 
interesting document. It summarizes 
very ably, if not without a “slant” 
adjusted to the Ministry’s present 
preoccupations, the evolution of 
modern planning law and policy in 
this country. It describes admirably 
the framework of local and regional 
planning, sketches informatively the 
actual current problems of England 
and Wales, and discusses, with a 
wealth of documentation, the major 
problems of planning policy. It is 
attractively written and lucidly ar- 
ranged, so systematically indeed that 
the absence of an alphabetical index 
is scarcely felt by the most impatient 
reader. 

If thereby the report facilitates the 
work of the critic of the planning set- 
up, its contents make it virtually 
impossible for any intelligent person 
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hereafter to question the necessity of 
planning. Without any special plead- 
ing or rhetorical emphasis, every 
page hammers home the fact that 
there are endless acute conflicts be- 
tween very many private and public 
interests for the use of land, and 
that the Ministry, and on certain 
issues, the whole Cabinet, are neces- 
sarily and continuously at work in 
deciding on these conflicts. Very 
likely some of the critics will detect, as 
we ourselves detect, errors or lack of 
balance in the making of these 
decisions, or needless delays or lack 
of a focal point in some of the pro- 
cedure. There is plenty of scope for 
argument about these things. But 
no one who reads or even glances 
through this report can fail to realize 
the multiplicity and intensity of the 
conflicts for use of the same areas of 
land, or to admit that in a great 
number of cases the decision between 
alternative claims must be a political 
or administrative one. 

It is true that the report does not 
expressly anticipate the only plaus- 
ible anti-planning argument—that 
a complete restoration of competitive 
bidding for sites would produce an 
economically satisfactory pattern of 
land use. ‘hat this is not true is 
demonstrated by the whole history of 
urban development under unplanned 
competition, which produced over- 
grown cities, housing congestion, and 
(as a partial reaction from the 
latter) ungainly urban sprawl. It 
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would have been better if the report 
had shown consciousness of this con- 
ceivable line of argument against 
planning, which is easily disposed of 
on the grounds of the failure of the 
economic test to protect the living 
conditions of the people. As it stands, 
the report is open to the criticism 
that it is too oblivious of the economic 
test of land-use, which, now that 
completely free competition has been 
proved disastrous, should neverthe- 
less, be given weight in administra- 
tive decisions. For example, the food 
supply of this country, with which 
Government policy is rightly much 
concerned, depends both on the 
area of land used for farming and on 
the capital expenditure on such land. 
If therefore building is diverted to 
land that is more expensive to develop 
there is less national capital available 
for farm improvements. Only an 
economic calculation can determine 
whether the diversion is justified in a 
particular case. Food supply from 
gardens is also a vital factor, usually 
wholly disregarded nowadays. 

A disquieting omission in_ this 
report is any clear statement on 
housing density standards. A publica- 
tion is being prepared on “selecting 
suitable and practical densities’”— 
which does not sound like an inten- 
tion to be firm about a desirable 
national standard. We have to be 
watchful, lest planning kicks away 
the foundation on which it gained 
national acceptance. 


London before Elizabeth I 


In the month of May, namely, on 
May Day in the morning, every man, 
except impediment, would walk into 
the sweet meadows and green woods, 
there to rejoice their spirits with the 





beauty and savour of sweet flowers, 
and with the harmony of birds, prais- 
ing God in their kind. 


Stow’s Survey of London (1598). 
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PLANNING FOR THE NEEDS OF OLD 


PEOPLE 


The special requirements of the elderly affect. the Design of 
Dwellings, Lay-out of Estates, and Situation in the Community. 


NEW ATTITUDE to old age is 
A beginning to emerge. For ex- 

ample, in the field of medicine, 
it is now being recognized that much 
of the infirmity once regarded as 
natural is unnecessary. In that of 
living accommodation, the emphasis 
is shifting from institutions to indi- 
vidual homes. 

This question is increasingly ur- 
gent because the proportion of old 
people is getting larger. Since the 
middle of the last century it has more 
than doubled. By 1977 it is estimated 
that 16 per cent of the population will 
be over sixty-five. This is the result of 


Para. 223, Report of Royal Commission on 
Population (Cmd. 7695). 





by JEAN THOMPSON 


a fall in both the birth rate and the 
death rate. It is essential for provision 
to be made for older people to lead 
happy and useful lives. There is no 
need for this to throw an undue 
burden on the working population 
for, if life is lengthening, the period 
of useful work can lengthen too. This 
year’s Budget has begun to recognize 
the need for economic and social 
adjustments. 

The situation also calls for a new 
approach to planning and housing 
to meet the needs of older people, an 
approach which has already shown 
signs of emerging. Residential homes 
are needed for some old people but, 
above all, others desire independence 


Old people’s dwellings in Woodlands Place, Southall 


Central Office of Information 





in their own homes with their familiar 
possessions around them. Between 
1919 and 1938 a few local authorities 
provided dwellings designed for old 
people, but only 1 per cent of the 
total were in this category, although 
not far short of a tenth of the whole 
population were over sixty-five. It 
was inevitable in the post-war hous- 
ing emergency that authorities should 
first concentrate on family houses for 
the maximum number of people, as 
against old people’s dwellings hous- 
ing one or two each. 


Size of Dwellings 


At the same time, there has been 
great emphasis in recent ministerial 
statements on the need to use existing 
housing accommodation fully, and to 
the waste of housing owing to under- 
occupation. Many older people oc- 
cupying a large house would be glad 
to move to something more manage- 
able if they had the chance. This is 
illustrated by figures quoted?! relating 
to thirty-four old -people’s cottages 
built by Hornsey Borough Council, 


1Page 52, Age is Opportunity (National 
Council of Social Sery!2e) 





Houses built by Trowbridge UDC, Wiltshire 
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regarding the tenants who went into 
these cottages: six were from houses 
with six rooms, eleven from houses 
with five rooms, eleven from houses 
with four rooms, four from houses 
with three rooms, whilst the other 
two had been bombed out. Any hous- 
ing manager with experience in 
housing old people would be able to 
quote similar examples. 

There is the other type of problem 
where old people are living with 
married sons or daughters and caus- 
ing family overcrowding, as well as 
living without comfort themselves. 
It is better for both generations to 
have separate accommodation. 

What kind of provision should be 
made? Probably several kinds; be- 
cause old people, like young ones, 
vary in their needs and preferences. 
The general experience would sug- 
gest that old people should not be too 
isolated from the rest of the com- 
munity in large colonies of their own. 
As the former Minister of Health 
suggested, they want to look out 
from their windows on processions of 
perambulators rather than endless 
processions of funerals. 
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Situation and Layout 

Many old people, however, want 
quietness. Experience in Rother- 
ham, one of the earliest authorities to 
make special provision for old people, 
suggests that bungalows grouped 
round a cul-de-sac, but with some 
facilities for community life and 
adjacent to a large housing estate, 
have been very popular. A proviso is 
that the groups should not be too 
large—a maximum of twenty to 
thirty dwellings have proved best. 
In the first schemes at Durham 
Place, Rotherham, location on a hill- 
top with a grand view, but close to a 
bus stop on a main road branching 
off, was popular. Old people do not 
like to feel in any way cut off. As a 
rule, of course, a site on level ground 
is to be preferred. 

Another alternative is to build the 
old people’s dwellings in small groups 
intermingled with family houses or 
linking them together. There is a 
place for terraced development, for 
some old people like terraces for the 
extra warmth. Illustrations of these, 
and other suggestions, will be found 
in the Housing Manual, 1949 (pp. 
130-32). 

Some local authorities have built 
old people’s flats. These may be 
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attractive in design but flats of more 
than two storeys are not desirable; 
on the whole, bungalows or cottages 
are to be preferred. 

Another suggestion which has 
been put forward is the ‘“Plus- 
Granny”’ flatlet—a single room pro- 
vision attached to a specially de- 
signed family house with which the 
bathroom is shared, but having its 
own kitchenette, WC, and lavatory 
basin. This offers some economy in 
design and fittings, and the elderly 
relative can live separately but near 
enough for the young people to keep 
in touch, 


Internal Accommodation 

Old people’s dwellings vary in 
the accommodation provided, the 
general aim being to secure adequate 
space with the minimum of labour 
to keep it clean. There are three main 
types: single room with bed recess, 
two rooms or three rooms, in each 
case with the addition of bath, WC, 
kitchenette, coal store, and larder. 
The bed-sitting room type may be 
suitable for one person and has the 
advantage of warmth but is liable to 
be cramped. The two-roomed type, 
providing one bedroom, is better. 
But should there not be more em- 


Old people’s dwellings linking family houses 


Central Office of Information 
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phasis on the three-roomed type, 
providing two bedrooms ? Old people 
often need a second bedroom for 
visitors, especially, although not 
only, in cases of sickness. The ques- 
tion of rent is, of course, of the 
greatest importance. It is necessary 
to keep it as low as possible. On the 
other hand, some choice of types 
should be available and, it seems a 
mistake for the future to cut all 
accommodation to the minimum. 

The detailed planning of dwellings 
raises many interesting points which 
cannot be discussed here, but a few 
examples can be given. Heating is 
very important and most old people 
seem to prefer one open fire. It is 
essential to provide a coal store under 
cover—nothing is more conducive to 
accidents than a journey outside in 
wet, slippery weather. Old people 
appreciate careful design in small 
points, for example a window low 
enough to see out of when sitting 
down and with a sill wide enough for 
one’s favourite plants. 


Gardens and Social Facilities 

Elasticity in planning gardens is 
needed; to cultivate a garden is a 
delight to some tenants, whilst others 
find it more than they can cope with. 
Again, there should be room for 
choice in the matter, some of the 
dwellings having larger gardens, and 
the rest of the space being planned as 
a communal garden with a few seats 
and perhaps a small shelter. 

Old people’s dwellings should be 
carefully located in relation to the 
neighbourhood: close to shops for 
daily needs; near to a church and a 
cinema if possible, but otherwise, to 
a convenient bus stop. Facilities for 
social life are important. There may 
be a recreation room specially for the 
old people, or the cottages may be 
easily accessible to the community 
centre, which can include flourishing 
old people’s clubs. 
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If the scheme is planned as part ofa 
new neighbourhood, it is com- 
paratively easy to arrange proximity 
to the main communal services, 
Facilities for ‘Meals on Wheels’’, or 
lunches at British Restaurants, may 
help to supplement rations, although § 
many old people may still prefer to § 
cook for themselves. 2 

There is another important service | 
which needs to be unobtrusively § 
undertaken, especially for old people | 
living alone. There have been press § 
references to tragic cases of old people 
dying from neglect before anyone | 
knew that they needed assistance. It 
may not be possible to arrange for a 
resident nurse in all old people’s 
housing schemes, nor is it essential 
in small groups, but it is necessary 7 


for someone to be in close contact ¥ 


with the residents to summon help | 
if anything goes wrong. Therefore, 7 
there should be a housing manager 7 
in close touch with the tenants, with 
either a resident caretaker or a | 
friendly neighbour appointed to be 7 
responsible for getting help when | 
needed. 


Varieties of Method 


It is not only necessary to press for | 
local authorities to include more old | 
people’s dwellings in their pro- 
grammes; housing associations should 
also be encouraged. These are a most 
useful activity, encouraging volun- | 
tary initiative and enlisting the aidof 7 
a variety of local organizations and 
individuals. They have already car- 
ried out much useful work for old 
people. 

Conversion and adaptation of 
existing premises can help to supple- 
ment new building programmes and 
especially to provide bed-sitting room 
accommodation for old people. It is 
also possible to convert large houses 
into hostels. Housing associations 
can help in this and other work, with 
financial assistance from the authori- 
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ties. There is room for all these kinds 
of provision for the elderly, and room 
for many more experiments in find- 
ing a happy solution to their prob- 
lems. 

In our town planning, let us also 
make provision for a large number of 
small open spaces and rest gardens, 
with a few seats and with trees, near 
to main shopping areas, off main 
roads and in new neighbourhoods. 
Young people as well as old appreci- 


303 
ate these, especially mothers with 
young children. The gardens need 
not be elaborate or expensive, but it 
is an immense comfort for the 
elderly to be able to rest for a time in 
the shade of the trees. In central 
areas, the same gardens are appreci- 
ated by office workers in their lunch 
hour, and by many others; but, above 
all, they are an essential provision 
for the elderly in this crowded and 
bustling age. 


A National'Trust Garden 





Montacute. Most of the gardens 
selected for special attention by the 
Festival of Britain organizers are 
either late eighteenth century “land- 
scape” gardens, or more modern 
gardens in which colour is a main 
feature. The garden at Montacute (a 
National Trust property) preserves 
the planning and ordered design of 


the 1660-1720 period. Some of these 
earlier gardens, though not popular 
favourites in an age which loves 
naturalism and colour, have a won- 
derful air of spacious dignity and as- 
sured serenity, founded on the deli- 
berate expression of grandeur (albeit 
with strict discipline and reserve) by 
a leisured, wealthy class. 
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DISPERSAL FOR PRODUCTIVE DEFENCE 
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This manifesto by the Regional Development Council of America 
draws attention to a fact of vital importance to all countries at the 
present time: namely, that the planning policy required for social 
and economic reasons is also required for defence reasons. The 
leaders of the Council are Clarence S. Sten, Benton MacKaye, 
Lewis Mumford, Catherine Bauer, Hugh Pomeroy, and Albert 


Mayer. 


UR NATION has taken a series 
() of decisive steps to meet one 
of the greatest emergencies 
in its history. But one critical move 
now remains to be engineered. This 
is the strategic dispersal of our 
essential industrial plants and the 
decentralization of our now peril- 
ously overcrowded urban communi- 
ties. Despite the emergency, there is 
a tendency to forget the lessons of the 
past and overlook the needs of the 
future, by the preservation of an ob- 
solete pattern of urban development. 
The basic reasons for undertaking 
such a programme are: 

1. The protection of our essential 
industrial plants and _ govern- 
mental administration — services 
against aerial attack, likewise the 
protection of the workers serving 
these organizations. 

2. The creation around our big 
metropolitan centres of an urban 
safety belt, in which extra hospital 
facilities and housing space can be 
built in order to take some of the 
load off the existing facilities in 
case of large-scale disaster. 

3. The provision of satisfactory living 
and working conditions in the 
essential industries in order to 


minimize labour turnover and use 
productively extra man-hours now 
consumed in the wasteful and un- 
productive long-distance journey 
to work. 





These purposes have been studied 
since 1947 by the National War 
College and the National Security 
Resources Board. Because of the 
public’s current failure to recognize 
these interrelated needs and to 
create an authority capable of co- 
ordinating them and directing exist- 
ing agencies, public and private, into 
these new channels, both defence and 
security are handicapped. 

On the basis of a comprehensive 
study of the present situation, backed 
by thirty years of special -concern 
with the problem of regional de- 
centralization and urban building, 
the Regional Development Council 
of America believes that the mini- 
mum programme of building for 
effective national defence, whether 
war comes or not, is as follows: 

1. Dispersal of all new plants and 
workers into moderate-size com- 
munities, surrounded by broad 
open areas, with industrial plants, 
municipal facilities, and housing 
provided as part of a unified pro- 
gramme of development. This in- 
volves the supply of housing and 
public buildings to small com- 
munities that are being enlarged, 
and the building of entirely new 
cities in favourable locations, se- 
lected for relative immunity 
against aerial attack and for assist- 
ance to bigger centres that may be 
in distress. 
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Houses round_a grove of trees at Greenbelt, Maryland 


2.To execute this programme a 
Defence Communities Agency 
should be set up. It should co- 
ordinate the location and con- 
struction of new industrial plants 
with the simultaneous production 
by private and public agencies, 
Federal and local, and of the 
necessary housing, roads, and 
arterial highways needed to serve 
these communities, and to connect 
them efficiently with more vulner- 
able centres. 


Temporary Measures Ineffective 


Our country is still repeating, in 
this critical emergency, the mistakes 
that were made during the first and 
second world wars. We have been 
tempted to treat a pressing emerg- 
ency as if it were a passing one; and in 
budgeting both capital expense and 
man-power we have considered only 
first costs and have paid no attention 
to final costs. But we should know 
from costly past experience that 
temporary housing, with no ac- 


commodations for family or civic 
life, leads to a high labour turnover 
and to tensions and illnesses that im- 
pair productivity. We should also 
know that though we have not yet 
caught up with our past housing 
shortage we are already, by slowing 
down public housing and middle- 
class building, creating an even more 
drastic shortage. If war should come 
and our big cities be bombed, this 
housing shortage would reach gigan- 
tic dimensions. 

Instead of realizing that only new 
housing and community buildings in 
open areas is an effective safeguard 
against the dangers of congestion, the 
public is being lulled into the belief 
that they can find adequate protec- 
tion in underground bomb shelters, 
drills, and post-attack evacuation. 
This faith is contrary to the findings 
of all the experts. Such short-range 
programmes, although costly, are 
needed for the time being. However, 
in a realistic programme bomb 
shelters should not be considered 
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more than temporary expedients to 
serve until more practical solutions 
are created. They cannot replace the 
fundamental long-range programme 
leading to defence security—that is, 
dispersal. 

If housing construction is main- 
tained at a pre-emergency level—a 
policy for which there is sound 
justification under an urban decen- 
tralization programme—we should 
be able within three years to save 
from even the threat of bombing 
almost ten million lives. 


Danger of Maginot Line Thinking 


Military experts recognize that 
the only sound defence against any 
type of aerial attack is space. We 
must diminish the size and import- 
ance and concentration of any single 
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target, so that it would not be worth 
the expenditure of an atom bomb. 
This pattern of defence actually 
harmonizes with the present trend 
of industry to migrate into rural 
areas and small towns. In this area 
of urban decentralization into self- 
contained industrial communities, 
mixed in industry but limited in size, 
the hard practical demands of war 
coincide with the best ideals of peace. 
Why, then, should we continue to 
immobilize ourselves in the present 
pattern of congestion ? 

At this moment, we submit, the 
criterion for a sound policy is neither 
what are the first costs nor how it will 
affect property values in the vulner- 
able big centres. The only sensible 
criterion is how far a decentralization 
policy will increase our security, raise 


Lake-side Drives, Chicago. City centre in distance. 
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our rates of production, and ulti- 
mately, even if war does not come, 
leave our country with a more 
efficient industrial plant and a 
healthier population. Fortunately, 
decentralization into small cities sur- 
rounded by open areas promises not 
merely security against enemy attack, 
but a high degree of welfare and real 
wealth under peaceful conditions: a 
higher level of public health, a 
higher birth-rate, a lower death-rate, 
a lower rate of municipal expense on 
purely remedial agencies. All of these 
are, incidentally, direct contribu- 
tions to war-time efficiency. 

The third handicap we now suffer 
from results in a spotty piecemeal 
effort in our present building pro- 
gramme, instead of the deliberate 
co-ordination of all the factors 
involved—plant-building, housing, 
transportation, and community de- 
velopment. The mistake here is to 
believe that because the work will be 
executed by private enterprise, in 
large part, it can also be planned by 
private enterprise on the pattern 
familiar to industrial organizations, 
bankers, private speculators in sub- 
urban housing, working as usual as 
independent units. While existing 
public and private agencies are cap- 
able of doing the work, they will not 
work toward decentralization unless 
they are directed along these lines by 
an effective Federal agency. 


Need for Positive Leadership 


As to the nature of the situation the 
country now faces, the Regional 
Development Council of America 
would submit the following con- 
clusions : 

1. The present emergency is not 
likely to pass in two years, or even 
perhaps in twenty years. Since 
none of our temporary building 
measures promise security if war 
should break out within the next 

two years, before they are built, 
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we propose that all the needed 
changes be conceived as perman- 
ent ones, and be planned with a 
view to their efficiency and human 
adequacy over a normal lifetime. 
Low first costs with high upkeep 
rates, a rapid rate of deterioration, 
expensive repairs, deficient public 
services, will turn out presently to 
produce intolerably high costs, 
along with inefficiency and waste. 


. The new pattern of decentraliza- 


tion, favourable to both produc- 
tivity and defence, involves the 
building of hundreds . of low- 
density towns, surrounded by 
open agricultural land, and each 
limited to a population of between 
twenty and sixty thousand. At the 
present rate of building a million 
homes a year, around three million 
people could, theoretically, be 
housed annually in relatively safe 
areas, in towns surrounded by 
permament open spaces. Every 
annual quota of people so housed 
would be the equivalent of saving 
a great metropolis of three million 
people from total destruction. 

While we advocate effective 
counter-measure against disaster, 
such as blood-banks, air-wardens, 
medical facilities, we believe that 
decentralization offers the only 
positive form of security, and that 
any further new buildings in existing 
crowded centres are an outright waste, 
to say nothing of a_ security 
burden. 


. We believe that there is immediate 


need for the Office of Defence 
Mobilization to correlate all the 
agencies, national, state, and local, 
public and private, that are neces- 
sary for the building and admini- 
stration of complete communities. 

For this purpose there is needed 
a top policy-making and co- 
ordinating agency in the Office of 
Defence Mobilization. It might be 
called the Defence Communities 





Open housing at Park lawn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Agency. In this field it would 
function as the proposed Trans- 
portation Agency is to, in regard to 
co-ordination of rails, airlines, 
shipping, and bases. Inso doing, all 
the powers under the Office of 

Defence Mobilization, including 

those of allocation of materials 

and manpower, can be used to 
provide: 

(a) The strategic decentralization of all 
essential industries into areas of 
maximum productive use and 
security against aerial attacks. 
This decentralization will in- 
clude plant decentralization, 
since experience with over- 
sized plants in the second world 
war proves that thousands of 
man-hours are unnecessarily 
wasted every day in such plants 
due to the congestion of roads 
and the slowness in changing 


shifts. 
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(b) New communities, equipped not 
merely with houses and other 
municipal facilities, but with 
markets and schools, within 
walking distance, where this 
is possible, of the industrial 
area. Under war conditions 
the shortage of gasoline, tyres, 
and even spare parts makes a 
minimum use of motor trans- 
portation imperative; so that 
except in the case of noxious 
industries like blast furnaces 
and chemical plants, which 
should be separated by a con- 
siderable distance from home 
areas, the short walk (or bi- 
cycling) to work should replace 
the usual time-wasting metro- 
politan “journey to work.” 

(c) Extensive facilities for hospitals 
scattered in small units through 
the decentralized communities. A 
group of such communities, 
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furthermore, would serve as a 
metropolitan “safety belt” for 
the succour and relief of evacu- 
ees from the bigger centres. 
These hospitals must be able 
not merely to take care of local 
medical needs, but to provide 
accommodation under dis- 
aster conditions for evacuees 
from bigger centres in need of 
treatment, drawing on the 
local population for emergency 
nursing service. 

In general, through these com- 
munities, instead of reducing hous- 
ing facilities to a minimum, it will be 
found wiser to provide extra space 
in each family unit, to take in those 
evacuated from bombed areas. Stereo- 
typed housing calculations on the 
basis of the smallest allowable stand- 
ard of cubic feet per person will not 
meet the kind of emergency the 
country may ultimately face. Fortu- 
nately, this increase will only antici- 
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pate the heightened standard of 
living once peace is established. 

There is not a single part of these 
proposals that has not been thoroughly 
tested in practice during the last 
thirty years. Every item proposed has 
the sanction of leading authorities 
today in the fields of housing, city 
development, industrial organization, 
and regional planning. What we 
have done here is to assemble the 
various items that have been so far 
treated in a piecemeal fashion, and to 
indicate that the new pattern, which 
will ensure a degree of efficiency and 
security in war, will also provide a 
high standard of urban welfare in 
peace. By treating this emergency as 
an opportunity for bringing into 
existence sounder practices in urban 
building, the curse and the danger 
of a war-ridden age may be turned 
into an ultimate blessing. For once 
the necessities of the present coincide 
with the best hopes for the future. 


Savernake Forest 





The Grand Avenue, Savernake 
Forest, dates from about 1720 to 1725, 
so the trees are more than 225 years 
old—elderly indeed for unpollarded 
beeches. Every wind and every severe 
gale has meant losses, and this year 
about 100 trees have had to be felled 
in the interests of public safety. It 
is hoped that young trees will fill, by 
natural regeneration, the gaps made 
in the old avenue. But some foresters 
would prefer to see a finer type of 
beech introduced by planting : though 
the avenue may merit its description 
as the noblest forest aisle in Britain, 
the trees are much given to forking, 
coarse and branchy. Savernake is 
now let to the Forestry Commission 
on a long lease which contains special 
stipulations about the preservation of 
amenities, deer, public access, and 
the proportion or siting of conifer 
plantations. J. D. U. WARD 
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Fife’s New Town 
Popular interest in the second of 
Scotland’s New Towns, Glenrothes, 


is reflected in a_ well-illustrated 
feature article in the Weekly Scotsman 
of 3 May 1951. This indicates a 
vigorous programme, in which the 
Fifeshire County Council is vitally 
concerned along with the Develop- 
ment Corporation. The first five- 
year plan, now well under way, in- 
cludes 2,500 houses and a population 
of 9,000, and by the end of the third 
the town should reach 23,000. The 
shortage of bricks has now been 
mastered. Steel remains a big handi- 
cap, and so does the labour supply; so 
far only half of the 700 men needed 
have been recruited, but incentive 
schemes are said to be improving the 
situation. 

The first houses built are of good 
traditional design and give at once a 
homely and spacious effect. They 
look British, if not particularly 
Scottish. Oddly enough, the archi- 
tect interviewed seemed anxious to 
claim that in general the town will 
have “quite a Swedish look, or sug- 
gest other Continental ideas.” Stands 
Scotland where it did? Fresh think- 
ing from the ground up is appropri- 
ate for a new town, but if it is done 
thoroughly, with loyal respect to 
native requirements, it should not 
result in a “continental” look. 

We applaud the intention to get 
away from the mean grimness of the 
bad mining villages, and to introduce 
all the colour, light, and gaiety 
practicable. If these aims are pursued 
in combination with the aim of 
satisfying the desires and meeting 
the habits of the prospective occu- 


piers in basic accommodation, the 
houses and the town will be far more 
interesting than if external appear- 
ances from other countries are used as 
a primary inspiration. 


Helicopter Stations 

We have seen helicopters landing 
on the roofs of post offices in the 
USA. In five years, the BEA will 
have a regular service of twin-engine 
helicopters, and stations in the centre 
of London and other cities will be 
required. Ground or roof-top sites 
seem to be equally practicable. But 
it still seems to be regarded as un- 
desirable that these planes should 
pass over built-up areas at a low 
level. This points to sites near rivers. 
Well-based forecasts of the future of 
the helicopter would be of-great 
interest. Is their ability to land in a 
small space, for example, likely to 
reduce the number of airports with 
long runways? May they not greatly 
increase the amount of private flying, 
the snag in which at present is that 
the flyer cannot have his own car 
available at every airport, and there- 
fore in practice has not the scope of 
the motorist to go just where he likes ? 


Planning and Property Rights 

At the recent council meeting of 
the TCPA Mr Derek Walker-Smith, 
MP, made an effective appeal for 
“more thinking” by planning en- 
thusiasts. He is right, but thinking is a 
painful process, which interferes with 
work and the enjoyment of life. Still, 
we take his words to heart. On no 
aspect of the subject is thinking more 
needed just now than on the problem 
of development rights, or the effect of 
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planning on land values. We repeat 
that our pages are open for well- 
considered contributions on this diffi- 
cult and controversial issue. 

The crux of the problem, as we 
see it, is this. Any planning that 
influences the placing, as distinct 
from the detailed character, of de- 
velopment changes the value of 
particular pieces of land. Banning 
development almost destroys market 
value; restricting it often reduces 
value. To the extent that planning 
restrictions check building in some 
places, they often increase it in other 
places, and thus enhance values. 
That is the old basic story: the 
Uthwatt analysis in fifty words. 

Now, in Great Britain, effective 
public opinion wants to stop building 
on extensive areas of the country- 
side—notably on green belts around 
towns, specially good farm land 
(often also near towns), and places 
people like the look of as they are. 
(We do not say popular opinion, 
which vaguely approves green belts, 
passionately craves for one-family 
houses with gardens, but hasn’t a 
clue as to how planning can affect 
these good things, and is anyway 
politically voiceless on them.) In 
addition, some sections of effective 
opinion want to check the concentra- 
tion of business and the trend to high 
density housing in towns. This, in our 
view, is socially even more important 
than to stop suburban expansion. 
But let us be candid. The political 
dynamic for dispersal and decent 
density, which has a social motive, is 
at present less powerful than that 
for countryside preservation, which 
has aesthetic and agricultural mo- 
tives, both well organized. 

However, all sections of effective 
opinion coincide in wanting to stop a 
lot of green-belt building and some 
in-town increases of density. And for 
both there is inarticulate popular 
support. Let us start from that. 
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Should We Compensate? 

The first question is: Shall we 
adhere to these objectives ? Need we 
really make these restrictions? Are 
they academic, or fussy, or not worth 
all the pain and trouble of preventing 
people building where they wish? If 
the answer is no, everything is easy. 
We drop the Planning Acts, except 
for a bit of tidying up of whatever 
development may occur, on any 
land anyone may care to sell for the 
purpose. 

If the answer is that restrictions 
are necessary, the second question 
is: should we pay compensation for 
such restrictions ? 

The need to do so can be ques- 
tioned. In free enterprise America 
many experts contend that it is 
entirely unnecessary to pay con- 
pensation to a private person for 
a government action that merely 
deprives him of a prospective value— 
though he should be compensated 
for deprivation of a realized value. 
If, they argue, a restriction to the 
present use is imposed in the public 
interest, the man has not in fact lost 
money—he has merely not cashed 
in on a speculative hope. We don’t 
agree, and in any case the argument 
does not end there. But the inter- 
national orthodoxy of this view must 
be faced. 


The Belgian View 

Belgium, for example, which like 
France, bases its law on the Code 
Napoleon, guarantees an absolute 
right to use and enjoy property, pro- 
vided nothing is done in contraven- 
tion of law or regulations. The state 
conversely has an absolute right of 
expropriation whenever it is in the 
public interest, but full compensation 
must be paid. It is otherwise with 
town planning restrictions, as M. 
Victor Bure, Planning Director of the 
Belgian Ministry of Works, points out 
in his brilliant paper to the Associa- 
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tion of London Property Owners 
(22 May). If by planning land is 
frozen for its present use no compensa- 
tion is paid. “To cause a reduction of 
value is not to expropriate.” The 
same principle applies under plan- 
ning in France. 

On the other hand, says M. Bure, 
in Belgium no attempt is made to 
collect enhanced values due to 
planning. Partly this is because 
assessment would be too difficult. 
But in his paper he also puts up a 
philosophical defence of a policy of 
no compensation and no betterment. 
He also appeals to owners to take 
the rough with the smooth if they 
would preserve, in a nationalizing 
world, the principle of private pro- 
perty. “Let the defenders of pro- 
prietary rights accept the new necessi- 
ties of town planning and notably 
the restrictions, with their inevitable 
corollary, the non-payment of com- 
pensation. Let them, on the other 
hand, remain uncompromising over 
the question of the guarantees that 
the public authorities must give them 
in the case of expropriation. There is 
their real battleground. Let them 
there deploy the whole weight of their 
forces, instead of making sterile 
laments over town planning. They 
will thus save that which must be 
saved.” 


Democracy and Fair Play 

With all respect to M. Bure, we 
fear that his philosophy is delusive. 
The owner who gets the rough is not 
consoled because another gets the 
smooth. Elective planning authori- 
ties are not heartless enough to im- 
pose, on a large scale, restrictions 
that rob many Peters, even if in other 
areas a lot of Pauls are equivalently 
enriched. We do not find, in Britain 
at any rate, that the spectacle of 
worse things in communized coun- 
tries reconciles the individual owner 
to an injustice. Our experience before 
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1947, and the planning policies cur- 
rent in the USA and other Western 
nations, indicate that democratic 
sentiment finds it too unfair to apply 
wholesale restrictions without com- 
pensation. Thus the spread of cities 
is nowhere controlled effectively. 
Planning just follows, and tidies up, 
the commercial trends of develop- 
ment. 

Our “development rights” law 
may be, indeed is, defective. We must 
improve it—if we can find a way. But 
its essential character is sometimes 
misunderstood. So far from having a 
confiscatory spirit, it is based on a 
desire for fairness to owners that 
theorists in other countries find al- 
most quixotic. We support that desire. 
We must agree, conversely, that the 
law embodies a desire to collect the 
last penny of unearned increment 
that Philip Snowden might have 
found almost pedantic. Probably the 
key to amendment is in the thought 
that to be substantially fair you do 
not have to be 100 per cent exact in 
the calculations on either sidé of the 
“Comp and Bett” account. 


Australian New Towns Proposed 

The flow ofemigrants into Australia 
tends to add to the size of its great 
cities, already far too large. A pro- 
posal for starting six new cities, by 
co-operation between the British and 
Australian Governments, has been 
put before the authorities by two 
Sydney planners, A. A. Heath and 
R. N. Hewison. We hope to publish 
later more details of this interesting 
move. 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGN IN HORTICULTURAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL LANDSCAPES: I 


This is the first of two articles based on a lecture given at Newcastle 
to the Horticultural Educational Association. 


various fields in which landscape 

design can play an important 
part in the use of land devoted to 
horticulture and agriculture. By 
landscape design, I mean the ar- 
rangement of plant material in its 
widest social and economic sense, be- 
cause, in my view, it is the broad 
purpose that comes first and the satis- 
faction of aesthetic ideals must follow. 

Perhaps I am on dangerous ground 
when I say that the modern tendency 
to specialize and to improve tech- 
niques has led to over-confidence in 
horticulture and agriculture, and to 
such an extent that soil and climate in 
their natural states are not regarded 
with quite the same deference as in 
times gone by. But if by a little care- 
ful organizing of the location of land 
uses such as orchards, market gar- 


I THIs paper I shall outline the 


by BRIAN HACKETT 


dens, hop fields, and meadow pastures 
we can spend less money on fertilizers 
and glass protection than we now do, 
this will surely be an all-round 
benefit. As it is now, horticulturists 
and farmers are often forced to take 
a plot of land which is not ideal for 
their purpose simply because an 
area of more suitable land had earlier 
been allocated or zoned for another 
purpose which would not make the 
best use of its particular char- 
acteristics. 

All this I am now saying is by no 
means new, for Richard Bradley 
FRS, writing in 1656 on Hereford- 
shire Orchards! said more or less the 
same thing, indicating also what is 
involved in this question of location: 


1 New Improvements of Planting and Gardening 
both Philosophical and Practical, by Richard 
Bradley, written 1656. 


A 200 acre South Warwickshire farm on blue lias clay land. Good shelter is provided in the 
fields by hedges and small woodlands 
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“Yet a diligent observer may find 
that the hurtful Winds are apt to 
gather into Channels upon the sur- 
face of the Earth, as the Streams of 
Water do: And a Man may find by 
his Eye and Reason, and see it con- 
firmed by anniversary experience, 
that at a Mile’s distance one point 
of the Heavens is far more agreeable, 
or hurtful than another, either by the 
conduct of Hills and Vales in the 
Neighbourhood, or at a distance, or 
by Vapours arising from Lakes, 
Rivers, or Moorish Grounds which 
by Frosts are turned into Blasts.” 

In the USA to-day, Edward H. 
Graham is also thinking along these 
lines when he writes': “In a broad 

* Natural Principles of Land Use, by Edward 


H. Graham (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1944). 
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sense, land once forested proves best 
for growing trees such as peaches, 
pears, and apples, while the culti- 
vation of the cereal grasses—corn, 
oats, and wheat—is more profit- 
able in regions once occupied by 
native grasslands.” 


The Basic Natural Landscape 


Most of us are familiar with the 
distinction between the genuine nat- 
ural landscape, untouched by man, 
and the spurious natural landscape 
where some act of man like the 
cutting down of a forest has left a wild 
moorland, the latter being main- 
tained in a wild state by the lack of 
shelter or by sporadic sheep grazing. 
It is with the genuine natural land- 
scape that I am here most concerned. 
This evolved, of course, by successive 


Orchard country near Canterbury, Kent. The large belts of woodland between the horti- 
cultural areas maintain continuity with the landscape as a whole, and in some cases the grid 
pattern has been modified to fit the earlier less formal pattern 
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Aerofilms Ltd 


Blossom time in orchards at Betsham, Kent. The hard lines of the typical grid pattern associ- 
ated with horticultural landscapes are softened by hedgerow planting and groups of trees 


stages in which a community of 
plants or animals reached a climax, 
or more or less permanent state of 
equilibrium under particular con- 
ditions of land and climate. Perhaps 
the most important points to note 
here are the effect of different plants 
and animals in altering the balance of 
the landscape and the climax state 
of equilibrium. 

In the natural landscape are found 
areas or regions called ‘natural 
areas’, each having a roughly uniform 
type of climate, soil, and plant com- 
munity, and producing one range of 
food types and thus one particular 
grouping of the fauna. These can be 
most useful units upon which to base 
horticultural and agricultural de- 
velopment. Their natural communi- 
ties can be studied and new artificial 
ones formed out of them. 

4 Then we need to consider the 


natural cycle of fertility, and weigh 
this against the cumulative effect of 
years of artificial fertilization. Nor 
should we overlook the natural 
supply, distribution, and drainage of 
water in altering the natural area, 
for a very simple change of land use 
may vary the critical depth of the 
water table, and thus ruin the chances 
of growing some forms of vegetation. 
Indeed, landscape design which 
keeps steadily in line with the work- 
ing of the natural landscape has a 
very sure foundation, and I would 
like to support this with another 
quotation from Richard Bradley: “If 
the ground be very unequal, ’tis a 
great Charge, and a very gross 
Vanity to level it. For there is a kind 
of Beauty, and a sure Refreshment in 
a Wilderness; at least it is a good soil 
if appendant to a pleasant Garden. . . 
And this is the Ground that is fittest 
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The landscape plan of the north east Polder, Holland. It is common knowledge that the Dutch 

have carried out remarkable feats of land reclamation, but it is not generally realized that in 

the work of social, economic, and physical planning of these reclamations a rural landscape 

is designed and planted. The Landscape Department of the Dutch State Forest Service is also 
concerned with the design and planting of modified agricultural areas 


for the natural Apple, who is then 
wronged, maimed, or wounded, 
when he is hindered from his natural 
course, or forced into order. Yet I 
should not plant him in such Bot- 
toms, where the Water cannot pass 
away: The descent were best for his 
situation.” 


Horticulture and Agriculture in the 
Landscape Pattern 

In a general way, the landscape 
characteristics of horticultural land 
uses are a number of small areas with 
plants sufficiently large and evenly 


i 


spaced to create a coarse texture from 
a distance. On the other hand, for 
agricultural land uses the individual 
areas (i.e. the fields) tend to be larger, 
but the plants are smaller and closely 
spaced so that a fine texture results. 
From this simple analysis, it is clear 
that the agricultural land use is a 
much more flexible element to fit 
into undulating country than, for 
example, an orchard. 

An essential in landscape design 
work of this kind is to respect the land 
form. Boundaries should be run with 
and at right angles to the contours, 
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and planting should in general follow 
the contours. There are also import- 
ant exceptions when natural bound- 
aries like small ridges, ditches, or 
changes in soil type should override 
other considerations. And the pro- 
portion of field widths to lengths can 
help to accord with or emphasize the 
directional emphasis or calligraphic 
factor of the overall landscape pat- 
tern. Besides this acknowledgement 
to visual principles, soil erosion is 
countered in this way, and although 
we are little afraid of it in Britain, it 
may nevertheless be taking place at 
a very slow rate right under our very 
eyes in badly designed landscapes. 


Two Planting Patterns 


I can identify two ways of arrang- 
ing the major planting pattern of 
these land uses so that a feeling of 
unity is created in the landscape as a 
whole. First, we can learn from 
Holland where a flat and often 
artificially-won land is fairly rigidly 
laid out in rectangular plots. The 
planting designed by a special Land- 
scape Department of the State Forest 
Service follows this rigid pattern by 
the regular spacing of trees as 
opposed to the haphazard hedgerow 
and copse planting to which we are 
accustomed in Britain. A rigid and 
somewhat formal element seems 
appropriate to the flat rural land- 
scape of Holland. 
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Second, the large scale estate 
planting of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries could well be re- 
vived to give a ‘regional’ pattern of 
forest plantations between which the 
various land uses would be accom- 
modated and, from a visual point of 
view, would be subservient to the 
dominating pattern. 

Horticultural, in contrast to agri- 
cultural, land uses can be more suit- 
ably dealt with by the first method 
because of the regular quality of 
their coarse textures. Also, because 
of this quality and the intensive 
development usually occurring on 
horticultural land uses, they assist 
the scenic graduation from urban to 
rural landscapes, having some of the 
qualities of each. The traditional 
links which some horticultural land 
uses had with the rural landscape 
seem, in fact, to be disappearing, as, 
for example, the scattered ash plan- 
tations of Herefordshire which at one 
time supplied the old-fashioned poled 
hopyards. 

Great possibilities also lie ahead for 
improving the efficiency and appear- 
ance of the landscape by remodelling 
the layout of the production units 
and the system of communications— 
to and from as well as within them. 
Here again, outstanding work is be- 
ing done in Holland and Switzerland, 
and also in the USA, with the em- 
phasis on soil conservation. 


Metropolitan Love 


Isocrates said, that the towne of 
Athens pleased me, even as Ladies doe 
whom wee serve for affection. Every 
one loved to come thither, to walke 
and passe away the time: but none 


affected to wed it: that is to say, to 
endenison, to dwell and habituate 
himselfe therein. 
Montaigne, Essays, 
Bk. III, ch. 5. 


Text for a Planning Sermon 


Howl, ye inhabitants of the isle. 
Is this your joyous city, whose anti- 
quity is of ancient days, whose feet 





carried her afar off to sojourn? . . 
There isnogirdleabout thee any more. 
Isaiah: xxiii, 6, 7, 10. 
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WORK OF A DISTRICT VALUER 


This useful summary of the many important functions now entrusted 
to District Valuers is contributed by permission of the Chief 


Valuer. 


go into detail as to the many and 

varied tasks of the Valuation 
Office, Board of Inland Revenue, 
and of a District Valuer and his staff. 
Broadly speaking, the work of the 
Valuation Office, excluding rating 
functions arising from the Local 
Government Act, 1948, would seem 
to fall into three main divisions: 
valuations and negotiations mainly 
connected with revenue, for the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue; valua- 
tions and negotiations in respect of 
acquisition and disposal of land forthe 
purpose of advising the majority of 
government departments and local 
authorities where the proposals in- 
volve ministerial approval; and fin- 
ally, acting as advisers to the Central 
Land Board. 

For administrative purposes, Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland are divided 
into 117 districts, each in charge of a 
District Valuer. 


I A short article it is not possible to 


Valuations of Land 


Revenue work, briefly, consists of 
the valuation of freehold and lease- 
hold interests in real estate passing on 
at death for the purpose of the assess- 
ment of estate duty, and the valuation 
of property passing by deed of gift 
(voluntary conveyance) for stamp 
duty purposes. There is also certain 
work in connection with the assess- 
ment of.special properties for income 
tax, schedule A, valuations con- 
nected with allowances for industrial 
buildings, machinery, and plant, 
and exceptional depreciation under 
the Income Tax Act 1945, and 
valuations connected with excess 





profits tax evasion and also property 
dealing under income tax schedule D. 
Estate duty forms the major part of 
this work, and it is the duty of the 
District Valuer to prepare valuations 
on behalf of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, of real estate passing on 
death, and to agree with the parties 
or, failing agreement, submit for 
determination such figures as in his 
opinion represent the true value of the 
property. If the determination is 
appealed against to the Lands Tri- 
bunal the District Valuer appears as 
an expert witness as to value on be- 
half of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
As an indication of the volume of this 
work, in the years 1949-50, valua- 
tions of real estate for estate duty 
purposes amounted to over~ £220 
million. 


Acquisition of Land 


Since the inception of the Valua- 
tion Office in 1910, the second block 
of work, namely, that carried out for 
the purpose of advising government 
departments and local authorities 
has greatly increased. From the 
original assistance to the Minister of 
Health in connection with the govern- 
ment sponsored post-war housing 
schemes of 1919, it now covers the 
valuation and negotiation for the 
acquisition, requisition, and disposal 
of land including buildings, fixed 
plant and machinery, and minerals 
for all the major government depart- 
ments (Health, Local Government 
and Planning, Education, Transport, 
Supply, Fuel and Power, etc.), some 
nationalized industries, and most 
local authorities for a variety of 
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purposes. Property dealt with ranges 
from small sites in villages and town- 
ships for housing or road-widening 
etc. to areas of hundreds of acres for 
aerodromes and new towns, etc. It 
includes agricultural land, building 
land, extensive sites of war damage or 
for clearance in large cities, all types 
of houses, shops, offices, hotels, 
hospitals, factories, public houses, 
etc. In fact, the District Valuer can be 
called upon to advise and negotiate 
in all cases where state funds are in- 
volved in property transactions. 

The tradition of the Valuation 
Office is founded on a canon of strict 
impartiality. “he District Valuer’s 
duty is to see that owners, from whom 
land is being acquired, obtain the full 
amount of compensation for their loss 
to which they are entitled under the 
statutes governing the acquisition, 
and at the same time to advise 
appropriate Ministers, and through 
them, Parliament, that excessive or 
unreasonable compensation is nct 
paid out of public monies. In other 
words, the Valuation Office is not 
trying to buy at the cheapest possible 
price, nor sell at the dearest but 
endeavours to stand between the 
state and the public and, so far as is 
humanly possible, ensures that such 
transactions are carried out at just 
and reasonable figures arrived at in 
accordance with the prevailing legal 
code. 


Miscellaneous Functions 


In passing, one might mention 
some of the lesser known aspects of 
the District Valuer’s work for 
government departments such as: the 
valuation and negotiation for the 
acquisition and disposal of land and 
for leases both to and from the Board 
of Trade in connection with the 
distribution of industry, the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission and Treasury 
financed factories; negotiations for 
contributions from owners of land 
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benefited by works done under the 
Coast Protection Act, 1949; advice to 
the Home Office regarding licensed 
premises and the disposal of de- 
licensed premises in state manage- 
ment districts; valuation advice for 
the Public Works Loan Board in 
respect of loans made under the 
Housing Act 1936, and the Agri- 
cultural Credits Act 1923; on behalf 
of the Ministry of Supply the assess- 
ment and negotiation of payments in 
connection with improvements made 
to contractors’ premises by the 
Ministry for the purpose of war-time 
production; and many others. Finally 
there remains certain work in con- 
nection with war damage for the 
War Damage Commission, and there 
will be much work to be done in 
settling claims for occupational dam- 
age under section 2(1) (b) of the 
Compensation (Defence) Act 1939, 
when further large-scale measures 
of derequisition take place. 


Central Land Board 


The Valuation Office was ap- 
pointed adviser to the Central Land 
Board to assist with the valuation 
aspect of the administration of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
1947. The main duties are, in the first 
place, the assessment of the develop- 
ment value of lands included in 
claims made under Part VI of the 
Act against the £300 million com- 
pensation fixed by Parliament to 
meet hardship caused by the transfer 
to the state of all development rights 
in land. A task of considerable 
magnitude, as nearly 800,000 claims 
are concerned which have to be 
valued, agreed or failing agreement, 
defended before the Lands Tribunal 
within the statutory time limit of 
five years laid down by the Act. This 
work is bringing the District Valuer 
into even closer contact with a large 
section of the land-owning public. 
Secondly, the District Valuer is 
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responsible for the assessment of 
development charges which the Cen- 
tral Land Board levy in respect of the 
development of land including cer- 
tain changes in the use to which 
property is put following planning 
permission. These are highly techni- 
cal and complicated valuation sub- 
jects on which already an enormous 
volume of literature has arisen. In 
addition the District Valuer pro- 
vides the Central Land Board with 
advice as to the value of land offered 
as security for development charge, 
and valuation matters involved in the 
management of land held by the 
Board, undertakes valuations, ne- 
gotiations and the surveying and 
preparation of plans in respect of 
lands to be acquired and gives 
valuation advice on the disposal of 
such land. 

Wherever possible negotiations re- 
garding the varied types of compensa- 
tion are concluded by agreement with 
the parties concerned, but where in 
disputed cases there are references to 
the Lands Tribunal or other tribunals 
set up under Act of Parliament, the 
services of the District Valuer are 
available as an expert witness as to 
value on behalf of the acquiring 
authority. 


Personnel and Qualifications 


The District Valuer and his pro- 
fessional staff are fully qualified and 
trained valuers with a wide experi- 
ence in the valuation of all types of 
property. A condition of recruitment 
to the established professional staff 
of the Valuation Office is that en- 
trants must have had not less than 
four years’ practical experience in an 
approved surveyor’s, auctioneer’s, or 
land agent’s office, and must have 
passed the final examination of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, or of the Chartered Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
or of the Land Agents’ Society, or 
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hold a University Degree, e.g. BSc 
(Estate Management) London, or 
BA (Estate Management) Cam- 
bridge, which gives exemptions from 
the examination of any of these 
bodies. 

One hopes that, from this brief 
summary of the functions of the 
District Valuer, some picture may 
be formed of the place which he 
occupies in the government machine 
and his position vis-a-vis both “plan- 
ners” and public. He is a professional 
man doing a professional job, and it is 
hoped that the reputation which is 
now enjoyed for efficient work and 
impartial approach will not suffer 
because at times his functions arise 
out of unpopular legislation. 
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The Government have now issued 
a White Paper containing the text of 
draft regulations to provide for the 
setting off of development charge 
against payments out of the £300 
million fund in respect of certain 
mineral workings. These are the 
regulations which are to be made 
when the Mineral Workings Bill 
becomes law. The regulations con- 
firm the belief expressed in the April 
issue of this journal that the regula- 
tions would cover all near-ripe 
minerals; it will, however, be a con- 
dition that a claim on the £300 
million should have been duly made 
and qualify for payment. 

The Central Land Board is to dis- 
cuss the draft regulations with repre- 
sentatives of the minerals industry 
and organizations representing land- 
owners, in order that a final draft of 
the regulations may be prepared in 
the light of their observations. The 
final draft will require the approval of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


Planning and the Coal Board 

Part of the price the nation must 
pay for its coal is damage to land and 
buildings through subsidence as well 
as the use of surface land for various 
unsightly purposes such as tipping. 
The activities of the NCB may thus 
present the planner with some of his 
most difficult problems. Regulations 
have now been made for applying 
to the Board the provisions of the 
T&CP Act relating to statutory 
undertakers. The regulations lay 
down, inter alia, a special basis for 
calculating the compensation pay- 
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able to the NCB where decisions ad- 
verse to the Board are given by the 
Minister in relation to the under- 
ground working of coal. The regula- 
tions are entitledthe T& CP (National 
Coal Board) Regulations, 1951, SI 
No. 716. 


Historic Houses 

Sections 29 and 30 of the T&CP 
Act confer upon the Minister and 
local authorities certain powers for 
the preservation of buildings of 
special architectural or historic inter- 
est. These powers are, however, 
negative in character; they enable 
the authorities to prevent the demoli- 
tion or disfigurement of such build- 
ings, but they do nothing to deal with 
the problem of houses which the 
owners can no longer afford properly 
to maintain. It is true that Section 41 
enables local authorities to purchase 
historic buildings for the purpose of 
preserving their amenities and secur- 
ing public access, but the number of 
cases in which it will be appropriate 
to exercise this power will be limited. 

Now, however, the Government 
have announced that legislation is to 
be introduced in the next session of 
Parliament to deal with the problem 
of maintaining the stately homes of 
England. This legislation will en- 
able the Ministry of Works to do 
work itself or to make loans or grants 
to preserve such houses; the owner 
must maintain the house properly 
and make it accessible to the public 
as prescribed. The Ministry are to 
work in collaboration with the local 


‘ authorities and the National Trust. 


The Bill will also transfer to MOW 
the powers of the MLGP under 
Sections 29 and 30 of the Planning 
Act. 

There will be a separate Bill for 
Scotland where the Minister of 
Works will share responsibility with 
the Secretary of State. 

A. E, TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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ENVIRONMENT AND HEALTH 


Abstract of Inaugural Lecture given at the refresher course for 
health visitors, school nurses, and tuberculosis visitors arranged at 
University College, Southampton, by The Royal College of Nursing. 


O HEALTH visitors the study. of 
environment must be of a two- 
fold interest: first, because it 

may be a key to the nature of disease 
or of human behaviour, and, second, 
because in going about their districts, 
they must be conscious of the differ- 
ent effects upon their own well-being 
and attitude to patients which various 
sorts of environment generate. At its 
most mundane, it must be a source of 
great annoyance to health visitors 
to have to suffer the inconvenience of 
innumerable dead-end roads which 
lead to nothing more attractive than 
a railway embankment or a sinister- 
looking canal bank, when making 


Houses at Welwyn Garden City 


by T. F. THOMSON 
their daily calls, and other types of 
visitor must be conscious of the differ- 
ent attitudes of mind generated when 
visiting Letchworth or Welwyn, with 
their modern approach to environ- 
mental problems, and when visiting 
obsolescent areas of Manchester, 
Leeds, Wigan, or Bradford. 


Social Origins 


Man is a gregarious animal and 
does not like to live alone. His aim 
from time immemorial has been to 
live in tribes and communities. Com- 
munities were sometimes segregated 
into social classes and, although this 
has persisted through time, some to- 
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day think it a mistake and that the 
social classes should be compulsorily 
mixed up with a sort of town plan- 
ner’s egg whisk. Whether this will 
eventually work, where tried, no one 
has yet the means of knowing. 

In the first place, man learned how 
to clothe himself, lest he freeze to 
death. He learned how to make 
primitive shelter against the ele- 
ments, first by holes in the ground 
covered with the skins of the animals 
he hunted, and later by driving the 
animals out of their caves and living 
there. Once in a cave, he learned to 
use fire, not only for warmth,. but 
also for cooking, and so, by a series of 
experiments, man’s physical comfort 
and well-being has grown through 
the ages. All through history man 
has benefited by comradeship in 
the art of life and has learned through 
experiment—which is the applica- 
tion of the scientific method. Things 
are tried out and that which does not 
work is discarded, and that which 
does is fostered and experimented 
with further. Man’s environment has 
thus been conditioned by the rate of 
scientific advance, and by the under- 
lying application of natural and 
superimposed laws, from which he 
has been able to escape only at his 
peril. He has, therefore, become sub- 
ject to the impact of all these forces 
which, in retrospect, is called tradi- 
tion. 

In as far as environment improves 
toward the elusive perfection, so will 
man become a better and more 
desirable citizen and need fewer laws 
and restraints to keep within bounds 
the devil’s urge. Environment is, of 
course, of a human kind as well as of a 
material or physical kind. 


The Impact of Environment 


It is because man expresses him- 
self differently between individual 
and individual, as a result of the im- 
pact of his environment in the broad- 
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est sense, that he has become subject 
to social laws. The cumulative effect 
of these laws governing behaviour has 
produced an inherent political tradi- 
tion, which is called “‘the rule of law’”’, 
and was sealed upon England in the 
thirteenth century by the Magna 
Carta—the charter of human rights. 
These rights vary from year to year 
and to-day almost from hour to hour 
—theoretically at the King’s pleasure, 
but in practice at the whim of the 
particular Government that happens 
to be in power. Two important 
things therefore influence physical or 
material humanenvironment, namely 
the operation of natural laws, com- 
mon to any organic community; and 
the operation of legal instruments de- 
signed to curb or influence the opera- 
tion of development in accordance 
with these natural laws. 


The Natural Order 


An individual, be it a cell, a mole- 
cule, an insect, fish, bird, or animal, 
expresses itself in accordance with its 
inherent instincts, which are con- 
ditioned by environment. In mass, 
their collective behaviour is con- 
ditioned by the principle of correla- 
tion. 

The natural landscape is con- 
ditioned in its form through myriads 
of cells and molecules operating in 
the mineral and vegetable elements 
of that landscape, and they are re- 
acted upon by the elements of animal 
life. So, unseen by the natural eye, all 
these myriads of component parts 
generate a landscape of hills, valleys, 
cliffs, lakes, trees, vegetation, sea, and 
sky, which are composed into a 
picture of rhythmic order, which 
humans appreciate for its beauty, but 
seldom understand its full scientific 
significance. It is within this natural 
landscape, as a stage all-embracing 
in its character, that man plays out 
his existence on the earth’s surface. 
That his behaviour and development, 
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both spiritual and material, is con- 
ditioned by the nature of his environ- 
ment is generally unquestioned. 
The recluse and shepherd were 
often both naturalist and poet. The 
farm labourer’s habits were directly 
related to his work and agricultural 
surroundings. The factory worker in 
the city was often cut off from natural 
environmental circumstances and be- 
came the victim of scientific develop- 
ments, of which he seldom knew the 
origin. Like an animal overtaken by a 
flood of an unnatural element, he 
often lost his way, at least artistically 
if not spiritually. One thing at least 
survived and that was his natural 
reproductive capacity and his pro- 
geny inherited, not only an un- 
natural environment, but an en- 
vironment in which the necessity of 
survival had mothered invention by 
scientific experiment in a _ wide 
variety of fields, mainly industrial. 


The Material Order 


Man therefore became grouped 
into physical communities, in iso- 
lated groups of farm cottages, in 
country demesnes, in hamlets, in 
villages, in market towns, and in great 
cities. Modern people love the word 
“great”. They tend to pride them- 
selves on belonging to the largest city, 
and some, of curious mentality, ex- 
press a desire to be buried in the 
largest cemetery within it. Greatness 
does not, however, always imply 
quality, and opinion is still divided 
upon the relative cultural advantages 
of life in cities and in the villages and 
countryside. Some lessons can be 
learned from civilizations which have 
ceased to be. The culture of ancient 
Greece never upheld greatness as a 
virtue, but believed in quality, both 
of environment and of government. 
The Greek city states were models of 
democracy in their day, yet were com- 
posed of a hundred independent little 
“cities”, few of which were larger 
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than a small town by our own stand- 
ards. To the Greek his Fatherland 
was the place where he was born; 
where he had spent his earliest days 
playing among the rocks of the 
Acropolis; where he had grown into 
manhood with a thousand other boys 
and girls, whose nicknames were as 
familiar as those of our own school 
friends. His Fatherland was the soil 
where the ashes of his father and 
mother lay buried. It was the small 
house within the high city walls 
where his wife and children lived in 
safety. It was a complete world 
covering at most but a few acres of 
rocky land. And the Greek never lost 
touch with his immediate surround- 
ings and never ceased to be part of a 
town where everyone knew every- 
one else. Whatever he did, either as a 
livelihood or in cultural pursuits, he 
remembered that his efforts were 
going to be judged by all free-born 
citizens of his home town who knew 
about such things. This knowledge 
led him to strive after perfection and 
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he excelled as a member of the human 
race in many things as few nations 
have since excelled. 

All have heard of the excellence of 
the Greek physique—Apollo and 
Venus de Milo. Then Alexander of 
Macedoniaconquered thethenknown 
world and tried to bestow the benefits 
of the true Greek genius upon all 
mankind. But the Greeks removed 
from the beloved environment of 
their temples and small but perfect 
towns lost their joy of achievement. 
The city states of old Hellas relin- 
quished their independence and 
were forced to become part of a big 
nation. The old Greek spirit died and 
has been dead ever since. 


Modern Environment 


Life is a process of uninterrupted 
development; each example of ex- 
periments in human environment 
has been created in circumstances 
peculiar to the time and place, and it 
is seldom that similar conditions will 
occur again. The Grandeur that was 
Rome was very different from the 
Glory that was Greece. The Greeks 
were a nation of single family house 
dwellers, whereas some of the Romans 
emulating the earlier greatness of 
Babylon, seem to have lived in houses 
the equivalent of the modern block of 
flats. The Roman poet Martial men- 
tions a poor man who had to climb 
200 steps to reach his habitation. It 
was the Romans who reintroduced 
the multiple housing unit into Europe 
from the example of that great city 
Babylon, and it was revived later in 
the spread of the Renaissance through 
the continent, and the practice of 
living in flats has persisted ever since 
in European countries. 

Britain escaped this experience by 
the stubborn adherence of its people 
to the individual house until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Then the growth of its cities made it 
imperative to consider larger units of 
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housing for at least some parts of the 
urban areas. While in other countries 
the lack of open spaces and the in- 
tolerable densities of population in 
the central areas became a subject of 
serious criticism, Britain’s concern 
was the sprawl of suburban develop- 
ment over the countryside. 


Flats 

To-day, communal policy in this 
country is more reconciled to the 
acceptance of flat building, a neces- 
sary consequence of the growth of 
modern towns, and the many prob- 
lems which have appeared in its 
company. Flat building is more or less 
considered as unavoidable, if not 
exactly desirable, and with certain 
reservations it is envisaged as a means 
of checking or controlling the devel- 
opment of urban communities by 
better utilization of available areas. 

Public opinion still favours living 
in small individual houses, and there 
is every reason to doubt whether the 
present standards of flat building can 
alter this state of affairs. The ad- 
vances which have been made in 
various places in the planning of flats 
date back no more than two or three 
decades at most, and it must be ad- 
mitted that up to now flat building 
has not reached a stage which would 
render it the equal of the small house 
as regards standards of living. Though 
in a few outstanding instances excel- 
lent .results have been achieved, 
these are relatively isolated and may 
be regarded as a mere beginning. 

Since the war, standards of ac- 
commodation for individual houses 
have so increased that the normal 
subsidized accommodation for the 
working classes to-day is about the 
standard which was only just afforded 
by the professional classes who pro- 
vided their own accommodation un- 
aided pre-war. 

Although most people, including 
presumably health visitors, welcome 
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The street is often the playground in big cities 


optimum standards of accommoda- 
tion for the lower income groups, 
there appears to be some concern as 
to whether, first, the country as a 
whole can afford to continue such 
high standards, and, second, whether 
the standard provided is fully ap- 
preciated by all the occupants for 
whom that standard is provided. 
Health visitors and nurses are in a 
better position to judge this than 
town planners, as they have the ad- 
vantage of visiting the homes of the 
people under day to day working 
conditions. 

But whatever may be the answer 
to this (and it is clear that rearma- 
ment expenditure will involve a 
tightening up of social standards in a 
wide variety of fields other than hous- 
ing) can this country afford the high 
standards which have been set in the 
various fields of social improve- 
ment. The Ministry of Education has 


set high standards for schools, the 
Ministry of Health a high standard of 
health treatment, the Ministry of 
Transport high standards of high- 
way provision. 


Problems and Solutions 


Higher standards of housing en- 
vironment, based on the provision 
of semi-detached houses set in sub- 
urban surroundings as a minimum 
for each family, has resulted in a 
great wastage of land, which is now 
being strongly contested by a Minister 
of Agriculture charged with the duty 
of optimum food production. There 
is also creeping in a reaction (at 
least as planners see it) among the in- 
habitants of suburban estates against 
the long distances they have to walk 
to reach shops and transport facilities, 
and against the necessary time lag in 
the provision of social facilities and 
schools. This is leading some rather 
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misguided people to advocate high 
buildings for dwellings, five, ten, or 
even more storeys in height. As a 
solution of the problem of providing 
living space, this cannot be considered 
satisfactory biologically. There is 
evidence that man loses vital strength 
from loss of contact with the ground, 
his fecundity decreases; his children, 
becoming fewer in numbers, are 
handicapped in obtaining that liberty 
of action which is so necessary to the 
proper development of young life. 
The flat dwelling is more suitable to 
the life of a bachelor than to family 
life. The solution may lie in the pro- 
vision of rather more compact settle- 
ments than has been the vogue of late, 
with a return to the terraced house, 
well-designed and without the dis- 
advantages of the cramped Victorian 
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terrace, and even to flats of up to 
three storeys in height, or to a com- 
promise arrangement of two storey 
terrace houses with single storey 
flatted units for single persons or 
childless couples, superimposed and 
with separate side entrances. 

The evidence against high storey 
blocks of flats seems inescapable. The 
disposition, so as to secure maximum 
sunlight, and to avoid the deep 
shadows cast, involves wide spacing, 
and the higher one goes the more 
costly these flats are per unit of 
accommodation to erect. Again they 
are eminently unsuitable for family 
life. They involve communally-kept 
open space around them, and they 
do not save more than approxi- 
mately one third of the acreage of 
agricultural land at the most. They 
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withdraw from the individual facili- 
ties for cultivating a small garden of 
his own. At the same time, however, 
widely scattered and monotonous 
estates have tended, according to 
some doctors, to foster neurotic com- 
plaints among women and children, 
even if they provide opportunities for 
freedom from some more normal 
medical complaints. 


New Towns 


There is undoubtedly, in new town 
growth, room for the adoption of a 
wide variety of housing forms and 
layouts within what may be called a 
“neighbourhood”. This corresponds 
to what many knew in their youth as 
the limits of a small town or of a dis- 
trict within a larger town. Town 
planning is an art as well as a science, 
and it must provide, not only suit- 
able living accommodation for the 
people, but also for their spiritual and 
cultural welfare within each neigh- 
bourhood. This involves the pro- 
vision, not only of factories, houses, 
shops, and cinemas, but also churches, 
community centres, health clinics, 
schools, all within reasonable walk- 
ing distance of the home. Lewis 
Mumford, American sociologist, on 
his visit to England a year or two ago, 
was very insistent on the desirability 
of a family man returning home for 
his mid-day meal, if only for the pur- 
pose of kissing his wife and children. 
He regarded this as of inestimable 
value to the maintenance of good 
order and discipline in family life, 
perhaps regardless of the difficulties 
which cause the housewife to wel- 
come the mid-day absence of hus- 
band and children fostered by the 
factory canteen and the school meals 
- service. The neighbourhood is in- 
tended to combine a complete human 
environment in scale with human 
needs and of manageable size. If the 
best and most health-giving environ- 
ment is to be provided for the bulk 
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of newly-housed population, they 
must be given, not only shelter and 
cultural facilities, but also a land- 
scape setting of trees and gardens 
within which alone the human soul 
can achieve contentment. The hu- 
man spirit craves for the opportunity 


of noting the changing seasons, and of 


fostering that contact with the soil 
without which man’s activities are 
inclined to drift into less worthy and 
useful channels. 


The “Neighbourhood” 


It is nowadays generally accepted 
that what is called a neighbourhood 
can be planned in a variety of ways, 
so that within an area of approxi- 
mately half a square mile (say, 320 
acres) 10,000 people can be housed 
at thirty persons per acre gross den- 
sity or 20,000 persons at sixty persons 
per acre, which is a high density 
applicable only in very dense urban 
areas. 

The question of distance within 
which all necessary community facili- 
ties are provided appears to be more 
the key to the health and happiness 
of the people than a rigid adherence to 
a preconceived idea of the size of the 
community as such. If people can 
walk about and get what they want 
for their daily needs within, say, a ten 
minute walk, they are usually best 
served and reasonably happy, pro- 
vided they have at hand transport 
facilities for the satisfaction of their 
wider and less frequent needs. 

A final point to stress is that there 
should be no attempt to impose upon 
humanity a pattern of life which is 
foreign to its nature. Planning and 
housing policy should keep in step 
with the traditional domestic habits 
of the locality, and concentrate on 
improving and developing that en- 
vironment which is best calculated to 
lead to a happy and healthy life for 
the particular type of people who are 
being planned for. 
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Russian “Agro-Towns”’ 

The first ““Agro-town”, begun near 
Kiev in 1949, is scheduled to take ten 
years to build. It will house 10,000 
in 2,000 brick-built houses, with five 
schools, three public baths, theatre, 
cinema, hotel, laundry, stadium, and 
a statue of Stalin. The intention of 
these towns is to eliminate the 
cultural, economic, and social differ- 
ences between town and country. A 
general policy of merging collective 
farms into larger units is in progress. 
And these are encouraged to build 
their own social centres. (Cyril Ray 
in Sunday Times). 

Technicians must regret the bar- 
riers that prevent free interchange of 
visits between east and west, which 
would enable us to compare how our 
different experiments are working 
out. 


Tree Planting in Scotland 

There is a common bond of interest 
between planners and societies which 
have as their aim the creation and 
maintenance of amenities. The plant- 
ing and preservation of trees is an 
important element in most planning 
schemes. Under the auspices of a 
joint committee of the Tree Lovers’ 
Society and the Field Studies Council 
and with the co-operation of the 
education department of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow an “‘Arbor Day” was 
instituted in Glasgow and, heralded 
by a broadcast in the BBC Scottish 
News by Mr Colin Neil MacKay, the 
first tree planting was carried out in 
March 1950, hundreds of children 
taking part. Emphasis was laid not 
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only on the value and beauty of trees 
but also on their use in the country’s 
economy, on good citizenship, the 
combating of vandalism, the im- 
provement of front gardens and small 
open spaces in housing schemes, and 
the avoidance of litter. This year a 
further forward movement has been 
made with the added support of the 
Festival of Britain Committee. Under 
the direction of the education and 
parks departments planting has taken 
place in eighteen Glasgow school 
playgrounds. Eight open spaces have 
been planted under the direction of 
the Tree Lovers’ Society, the schools 
taking part. Planting has also taken 
place in thirty-six Renfrewshire school 
playgrounds, twelve school grounds 
in Kirkcudbrightshire and one in 
Perthshire. 


TCPA Officers 

The Council of the TCPA have 
re-elected as chairman the Rt Hon. 
Sir Arthur Salter, MP, KCB, GBE, 
and as vice-chairman Sir Eric Mac- 
fadyen. Mr Robert Nott and Mr L. 
E. White have been added to the 
Executive. 


Plan for Kuwait 

H.H. the Ruler of Kuwait State 
on the Persian Gulf has appointed 
Minoprio and Spencely and P. W. 
Macfarlane to prepare a plan for the 
oil town of Kuwait, now 150,000 and 
growing very rapidly. 


International Competition 

An international competition has 
been arranged for a_ preliminary 
town-planning design of the city of 
Izmir, a very active agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial port of 
some 230,000 inhabitants situated on 
the Aegean coast and an important 
tourist centre of the Republic of 
Turkey. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Turkish Architects’ Associ- 
ation, Istanbul. 
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THE LESSON OF WILLESDEN 


A comment on THE WILLESDEN SuRVEy,! which brings out 
clearly the serious planning problems of a congested Borough of 


London’s Inner Ring. 


planning axiom. The survey 

should be as full and detailed as 
facilities and time permit. A planner 
may regard much of the information 
as irrelevant, but it is better that it 
should be there, because it would be 
a grave reflection on the survey if 
some wanted item of information 
were not there. I am tempted to make 
this point because a criticism of super- 
fluous information has been made to 
me about the Willesden Survey, and 
I am prompted to leap to the defence 
of this admirable work. 

It has been customary in this coun- 
try to combine the survey with the 
plan as the work of the same team. 
The report of the survey and the plan- 
ning proposals are generally, how- 
ever, kept fairly separate, as in the 
case of the plans for London. A differ- 
ent practice is often adopted abroad. 
In Holland, for example, the survey 
and plan are often absolutely separate 
as in the case of the survey of The 
Hague and the plan by Dudok. The 
survey is the work of a team, and its 
results are available to planners. On 
the basis of the survey twenty different 
plans are possible. There is the ad- 
vantage of greater impartiality in this 
method. 


Sue BEFORE plan, that is a 


Character of the Survey 


This Willesden survey remains a 
survey only rather by accident than 
by intention and it would no doubt 
have been published with a plan but 


» By John C. Morris (Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor). Willesden Corporation. 21s. 


by ARNOLD WHITTICK 


for the Act of 1947 when Willesden 
ceased to be a planning authority, 
and the plan became the responsi- 
bility of the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil. The concentration on the survey 
has probably made it no less a valu- 
able document. 

The ground is covered very 
thoroughly, beginning with geo- 
graphical and historical background, 
land use and community structure; 
then much information is given on 
vital matters like population and 
housing, industry, shopping facilities, 
employment, communications, open 
spaces, community services, and the 
proposals of the Greater London Plan 
in relation to dispersal. There are 
numerous tables; and it is copiously 
illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
pictures of local historical interest. 


Flow of Population 


Willesden is one of the casualties 
of the indiscriminate urban sprawl 
from the centre of London that has 
taken place in the hundred years be- 
tween 1850 and 1950. (It hasn’t 
stopped yet; for evidence see numer- 
ous LCC Schemes.) Four coloured 
maps show vividly the effect of this 
urban sprawl on Willesden from 1875 
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to 1939. It is a wedge-shaped area, | 


lying on the north-west boundary of 
the County of London, with its point 


towards Westminster. In 1875 this | 


green wedge had some built-up 
patches near the point, shown as red 
on green, and a few red dots over the 


remainder. The population was then | 


only 18,559. In 1895 the patches of 
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red have spread, chiefly at the south- 
eastern point and in the south-west, 
and the population has become 
79,260. In 1908 the population is 
144,785, and the green has almost 
been driven away from the south- 
eastern area. By 1939 the open spaces 
for a population of 198,000 are very 
few. The green patches are small, and 
two of them are large cemeteries. 
Reasons are given why people have 
moved into Willesden since 1939. 
Accommodation accounts for nearly 
half, and to be near places of work 
for 21 per cent, while various other 
reasons are given. Mr Morris remarks, 
somewhat sadly it would seem, that 
from the reasons stated “‘one would 
deduce that nobody came to live in 
Willesden through a liking for the 
district, whereas this was probably 
one of the main reasons why many 
people came to live in Willesden 
before 1939.” 


Absence of Normal Amenities 


Mr Hector Marshall, Mayor of 
Willesden, says in the introduction 
that Willesden, “once a pleasant sub- 
urban community on the fringe of the 
‘green belt’, has become largely 
metropolitan in character, containing 
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examples of practically every major 
planning problem to be found in the 
London area. An outstanding and 
deplorable feature arising from these 
factors is the almost complete denial 
of many amenities which have rightly 
come to be regarded as essential to a 
vast number of the people who have 
their homes in the borough.” It is a 
melancholy story. 

Willesden with its congested areas 
inevitably figures for dispersal ; to the 
extent of 49,874, partly to new towns. 
Whether this will actually occur, or 
whether the situation will get worse 
is problematical. The outlook is not 
rosy. 

I would like to recommend a 
thorough study of this excellent sur- 
vey to all members of the councils of 
suburban boroughs, and especially to 
those who are advocating, somewhat 
blindly, the building of more and 
more houses in their areas, taking, if 
need be, the open spaces that are 
becoming rarer every year. Willesden 
should prove a warning, and Mr 
Morris is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a survey that, I venture to 
predict, will have an influence far 
beyond the boundaries of his own 
borough. 





With deep regret we record the 
death, at the age of eighty-three, 
of the Rt Hon. Sir Anderson 
Montague-Barlow, Bt, KBE, fam- 
ous for the “Barlow Report’ of 
1940, which transformed thought 
on the problem of the great cities 
and led to the British policy of dis- 
persal and new towns. 

This service to planning was the 
culmination of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, in law and 
education, as MP and Minister of 
Labour, and in international wel- 





Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow 


fare and church affairs. Sir Ander- 
son was a Vice-President of the 
TCPA and took an enthusiastic 
part in its work. The Association 
decided in April to award him the 
Ebenezer Howard Memorial 
Medal for his distinguished con- 
tribution to the Garden City 
movement, but the formal presen- 
tation was prevented by his sudden 
last illness. 

Our readers will join us in a 
feeling of sincere sympathy for 
Lady Montague-Barlow. 
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REVIEWS 














MISSION D’URBANISME. By Gaston 
Bardet. Editions Ouvriéres, Paris. 1400 
Sts. 

The indefatigable Gaston Bardet 
pursues his campaign for planned 
dispersal in another hefty book 
(592 pp., 100 illustrations). In his 
highly schematic way he describes 
the differences between the planning 
aims of the Americas, Britain, Russia, 
Switzerland, and other countries. His 
own proposals for France are, he says, 
the opposite of those of the techno- 
crats denounced by Raymond Abelio 
as “‘Luciferian”, and of the “‘Colos- 
salism’’ of America and Russia. He 
wants to conserve the scale, the gar- 
den character, of France that made a 
connoisseur exclaim: “Dieu, est-il 
Frangais ?”’ All very sympathetic to us 
in principle. An empirical English- 
man may feel that Bardet’s mathe- 
matical formulae clash with his 
humanist elementals. But there is a 
danger in the current blithe vague- 
ness. If Howard, as our Newton, 
had not postulated definite popula- 
tion limits we should never have 
had the new towns. Perhaps planning 
can now do with a dash of Einstein- 
ism, even if we can’t follow it. 


A STUDY OF HUMAN FACTORS IN 
HOUSING. By Leon Festinger, Stanley 
Schachter, and Kurt Back. Harper Bros. 
N.Y. 1950. 

The Bemis Foundation for Housing 
Research at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute for Technology (MIT), has 
promoted this study to clarify some 
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of the puzzling questions besetting our 
era of mass-housing. A three scholars’ 
team of the Research Centre of 
Group Dynamics at Michigan Uni- 
versity undertook to analyse the in- 
fluence of the layout of a neighbour- 
hood on the emerging social pattern: 
how it engenders interpersonal rela- 
tions and informal groups, and con- 
ditions reactions to happenings of 
common concern—in this special 


case the setting-up of a tenants’ 
association. 

The research theme was a 
married veteran students’ housing 


project at the MIT which, because 
of its isolation, its small size (270 
young families) and the rare homo- 
geneity of its inhabitants as to all the 
essentials (background, education, 
mentality, occupation, aspirations) 
offered unusually simplified and 
favourable conditions for the field 
study, for interviewing and socio- 
metric techniques, and for following 
up the spread through the settle- 
ment of purposely planted communi- 
cations. The study has been ac- 
claimed as a venture of far-reaching 
perspectives for scientific probing into 
socio-psychological depths. It is a 
piece of neat, ingenious, and arresting 
sociological filigree work, bringing 
to light the surprising social effects 
of minor architectural arrangements 
and corroborating certain assump- 
tions by quantitative proofs. 

In articles at the end of the book 
Catherine Bauer and Robert Woods 
Kennedy have appraised the work. 
They sum up the problems stirred to 
the surface by large-scale housing 
and acknowledge the relevance of 
scientific investigations of this kind. 

Nevertheless, serious doubts re- 
main as to whether the effort and 
time required is matched by the 
obtainable results and their sup- 
eriority over the conclusions of plain 
common sense. More so, since the 
tricky sociometric methods may not 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET » COVENT GARDEN - LONDON : WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Plus Postage 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 1947, by Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors Lae 


YOUTH HOSTEL STORY, by Oliver Coburn . od: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING TEXTBOOK, 
Edited by A.P.R.R. . od. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUN- 
TRYSIDE, by Norman Browning 


TOWN PLANNING AND THE PUBLIC, P.E.P. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF LAND PLANNING, by F. B. 
Gillie and P. L. Hughes 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS 
SMALL HOUSES, £500-£2,500, by H. Myles Wright 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY ARCHITECT- 
URE, by C. Barman 


SMALL TOWNS, by L. E. White 

ROADS—THE NEW WAY, British Road Federation 

LOCAL RATES, by 7. H. Burton 

LIVING IN LAMBETH 1086-1914, by Aileen Denise Nash 2s. 
INDUSTRY AND PRUDENCE. A Plan for Accrington £1 118. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 1943-51. Progress 
Report on the Work of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning as. 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON PLANNING LAW. Edited by 
H. F. Brown 15s. 


HANDBOOK OF AERIAL MAPPING AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, by L. G. Trovey £1 5s. od. 


THE CITY OF LONDON. A Record of Destruction and 
Survival, by C. H. Holden and W. G. Holford £1 5s. od. 
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be applied as profitably to a less dis- 
tilled reality than that of the “labora- 
tory project” selected. 

As to the controversial social 
questions confronting the planners of 
neighbourhoods, there seems to be 
only one directive: to supply as 
many alternatives as the ambivalence 
of human nature demands—a direc- 
tive that in the limitations of our day 
cannot be fully met. However, the 
more means the planners have to 
satisfy the changing desires of the 
individual in his private and social 
capacity, the more his positive forces 
will be released for the sake of the 
community. The importance of the 
study in this respect consists in its 
having pointed out the extent to 
which seemingly accessory ecological 
circumstances can determine “‘acci- 
dental”’ social happenings and start a 
causal chain of unforseen range and 
social purport. 

NADIA STEIN 


PROGRESS IN THE RURAL CRAFTS. 
Annual Report of Rural Industries Bureau, 
1949-50. 6d. 

We have become much more sensi- 
tive lately to the fine line that must 
be drawn between the arts and the 
crafts. You cannot appraise the art of 
any past age without including the 
crafts. Snuff-boxes, gardens, thatched 
roofs, dress materials, furniture, iron- 
work—all these and many more are 
taken into account when judging the 
art of the past. Our generation, too, 
will fifty years hence be taken into 
consideration when our descendants 
judge our culture. When the crafts 
run low, a civilization is not healthy. 

It was a good move, then, when in 
1921 the Rural Industries Bureau was 
set up—not as a Government depart- 
ment, but as an agency entrusted by 
the Government with the task of 
providing an advisory service for 
country craftsmen. It works, of 
course, in close contact with the 
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Rural Community Councils and in 
co-operation with the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service. 

Since then the Bureau has done 
admirable work in advising crafts- 
men about new outlets for their work 
as conditions change (the blacksmith 
turned agricultural engineer able to 
repair agricultural machines is the 
best-known example), in helping 
with costing methods, in training 
apprentices, and arranging local 
demonstrations. It also publishes 
valuable handbooks and appoints 
local officers to make personal visits 
to craftsmen starting businesses on 
their own. 

The report covers blacksmiths, 
woodworkers, the clay industries, 
saddlers, thatchers, wrought-iron 
workers, basketmakers and hand- 
weavers. In all these, the Bureau is 
to be congratulated on maintaining 
good standards, assisting the master 
craftsmen, and securing new appren- 
tices. 

GEOFFREY KEABLE 


THE CANALS OF ENGLAND. By Eric 
de Maré, ARIBA. Foreword by A. P. 
Herbert. Architectural Press. 18s. 


Sir Alan Herbert rightly calls this a 
“full and fascinating book”. Let us 
add that it is the perfect summer 


birthday present for a planner—if 


any planner was born in summer. It is 
seldom that a book is informative 
enough to be valuable in a library, 
short enough to be absorbed by 
busy people, and attractive enough to 
please a reader of any age. This one 
explains simply and accurately how 
canals work, summarizes their two 
hundred years’ history, describes 
their present conditions, and makes 
practical proposals for their future— 
taking into account considerations 
both of business and pleasure. A 
wealth of really magnificent and 
often amusing photographs, useful 
maps, and a bibliography complete 
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PLANNED 
POSTER 
PRESENTATION 









= 





It the interests of outdoor amenities, Mills & Rockleys 
have commissioned Mr. Rolf Hellberg, F.R.I.B.A., to design this new 
poster presentation. Its simple, pleasing design is both zsthetic and 
practical, providing a perfect setting for posters. The new design 
is being adopted as standard throughout the Mills & Rockleys areas. 
As a friendly gesture, Mills & Rockleys are making it freely available to the 


Poster Industry. Further details will gladly be supplied on application to :— 


MILLS & ROCKLEYS LTD. —— 


Poster Advertising Contractors in 





BRISTOL DONCASTER LUTON OXFORD 
CAMBRIDGE GLOUCESTER MANSFIELD PETERBOROUGH 
CHELTENHAM HULL NORTHAMPTON TAUNTON 
COVENTRY IPSWICH NORWICH TORQUAY 
DERBY LEICESTER NOTTINGHAM WORCESTER 


and 150 other towns within these areas. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, 21 QUEENS ROAD, COVENTRY 
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a layout in which we can find no 
flaws. We endorse Sir Alan’s en- 
thusiasm for the book, which justifies 
his own devotion to the subject. And 
it is pleasant to note that he, like the 
author, has a hope that “national 
planning” may bring new life to our 
waterways. 
F. J. O. 


SWEDEN BUILDS. By G. E. Kidder 
Smith. Architectural Press. 455. 


“In most countries of the world, 
modern architecture is a cult; in 
Sweden it is a popular expression.” 
The widespread acceptance in that 
country of a consistent non-tradition- 
al convention may seem to justify this 
conclusion of the author’s. But it can 
be doubted whether it is more than 
the expression of an amazingly 
single-minded architectural profes- 
sion. Mr Kidder Smith, a young 
American architect, has very thor- 
oughly studied Swedish building and 
land policy, and in doing so has 
made some shrewd observations on 
the national background and char- 
acter. “These inquisitive, inventive, 
athletic, and healthy people,” he 
notices, have “become a whiff stiff 
and a shade staid: True, and if we 
Anglo-Celts had to choose between 
the laundered spotlessness and order 
of the north and the picturesque 
unconformity of, say, Neapolitan 
Italy, most of us would prefer the 
former, for daily life at any rate. 
Nevertheless, the undoubted in- 
ventiveness of the Swedes would 
probably produce a richly varied 
architecture if in this field popular 
impulses expressed themselves as 
they do in internal furnishing and 
decoration. My own impression is 
that the Swedes as a society rather 
passively accept what is given to them, 
which is imposed authoritatively, 
in architecture as in government. 
Thus the country is a paradise for 
good officials and technicians. who 
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are in each sphere highly trained, | 
efficient, and inclined to standardiza- — 
tion. The only explanation I can see 
for the swift, complete change from 
the superb emotional architecture of 
Ostberg, which gave Stockholm its 
glorious Town Hall, to the clean 
bleakness of the current manner, is 
a coincidence of a few powerful 
personalities who dominated the 
professional schools. The result has 
character, but I would be sorry to see 
it imported into other countries 
where the climate is less rigid and 
local traditions are still capable of 
living development. 

However, these are controversial 
matters. For anyone who wants a full 
picture of recent work in Sweden 
this is the ideal book. A wonderful § 
collection of photographs by the 
author and a business-like text give 
as complete a picture as could be 
desired. In the first part of the book 
the typography (all by the author) is # 
perhaps a little harsh and clashes # 
with “Swedish grace”’, but it avoids 
extremes of eccentricity andis always 
readable. And otherwise the layout 
is pleasant. F. J. O. 





Students’ Planning Group 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Thursday, 21 June. Visit to Festival Gardens 
at Battersea Park. Party to meet at the } 
Planning Centre, 28 King Street, WC2 at 
5-45 P-m. 

Thursday, 28 June. Conducted visit to 
Sayes Court, Deptford. Sayes Court is a 
good example of post-war open space devel- 
opment. The open space has been con- 
structed on a bombed school site and includes 
a children’s playroom (the first of its kind in 
London), fitted dry playground, and large 
lawns. Meet at the Planning Centre at 6 p.m. 


Saturday, 30 June. Visit to Knole, Seven- 
oaks. Members will leave Charing Cross 
(Hastings steam train, 4s. 1od. return) at 
g.25 a.m. and will be met at Sevenoaks 
(Tubs Hill Station) at 10.4 a.m. Admission | 
to Knole House 2s. 6d. Members are recom- 
mended to bring their own lunch. 








